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President's Message 


1955 — What will it bring to Ar- 
kansas’ libraries? You and I are an 
important part of the answer, for it 
is largely as we invest our real in- 
terest into the service we give our 
communities that the results will be 
great. Each of us is only one, to be 
sure, but it will make a difference 
if one by one we make the job of 
guiding, helping, making accessible 
to our people the best materials 
available, more than just a job. The 
strength of our cooperation as an As- 
sociation will bring force to the good 
of our work. 


It is encouraging to learn of the in- 
creased number of counties that have 
recently passed the one-mill tax and 
of the number of librarians who have 
received their degrees in library sci- 
ence. We need to keep abreast of 
the trends of librarianship through 
the reading of our professional litera- 


ture and attending professional meet- 
ings. We hope many trustees and 
librarians will plan to make the tour 
of the libraries in Southeast Arkansas 
in the early spring, as well as the 
chartered bus tour to the Convention 
of the American Library Association 
in Philadelphia in July. Conventions 
afford us the opportunity of profes- 
sional fellowship and current think- 
ing on our problems which help to 
give us a needed zest. 


It is an honor to serve you as presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Library Associ- 
ation. I accept the challenge humbly, 
and only hope my best efforts will 
help further the progress of library 
service in Arkansas in 1955. 


Sincerely, 


Evelyn Simpson, President 
Arkansas Library Association 


KNOWLEDGE — STRENGTH OF A FREE PEOPLE 


By Frances Neel Cheney' 
(Abridged from an address before 
the Arkansas Library Association, 1954) 


HEN the Arkansas Library As- 

sociation chose as its theme for 
the 1954 annual meeting, Knowledge 
—Strength of a Free People, it surely 
must have made this choice with a 
realization of the world and its needs, 
with a realization that there are prob- 
lems in the modern world which 
make it imperative for us to define as 
well as to defend our beliefs. 


To this end, let us explore some of 
these definitions by raising three 
questions: (1) What is this knowledge 
which we affirm makes a free people 


‘Associate professor, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenessee. 


strong? (2) What are some of the 
conditions in modern society which 
make the acquisition of knowledge 
difficult to attain? And (3) What is 
the role of the library in modern so- 
ciety as it relates to the free use of 
knowledge? 


In attempting to define knowledge, 
we may turn to the statements issued 
by Columbia University for its Bi- 
centennial Celebration in Man’s Right 
to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof. Here we should find some 
reflection of the present day attitude 
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toward knowledge itself. The intro- 
ductory statement by Richard R. 
Powell simply points out the uses of 
knowledge: “Knowledge, like the 
air we breathe, is so essential that 
we usually take it for granted. 
Knowledge and the ways in which 
men use it determine the health of 
our families, the types of homes in 
which we live, the jobs we hold, the 
comforts we enjoy, the whole civiliza- 
tion which surrounds us.” With the 
importance of this aspect we will 
agree, though we are aware that this 
emphasizes knowledge as “know- 
how.” 


Mr. Powell further points out that 
the struggle to know is one of the 
most exciting dramas of history, and 
that every man who ever tried to 
learn anything has enacted this 
drama for himself to some extent. 
He does not define knowledge, but 
merely points out the materialistic 
values of an age in which we have 
been accustomed to ask, “How can 
we use this thing called knowledge 
to be healthier, more comfortable, 
more secure in our jobs?” 


Other statements on the Columbia 
theme have been prepared by Mr. 
Mark Van Doren, who begins by 
quoting the words of Jesus, “And ye 
shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” This he elabo- 
rates upon by noting that ignor- 
ance enfeebles and enslaves, whereas 
knowledge brings power and freedom 
to those who have it. He further 
affirms man’s natural right to knowl- 
edge. 


Here we may assume that Mr. Van 
Doren is making knowledge synony- 
mous with truth, an assumption with 
which we cannot agree. Knowledge 
is not synonymous with truth, and 
therefore cannot be considered good 
in itself. For knowledge can produce 
hate, can produce murder, can bring 
about a man’s destruction, as well 
as it can bring about love, can 
bring about sympathetic understand- 
ing. “What is truth?” asked Pilate, 
and the question continues to be the 
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eternal quest. So, not only is the 
pursuit of knowledge an exciting 
drama, it is one fraught with diffi- 
culty. 


To affirm the goodness of knowl- 
edge as knowledge, we must know the 
ends of that knowledge, we must have 
faith in those ends. Only then may 
we find true freedom. St. Thomas 
Aquinas reflects that faith when he 
says, 


“The road that stretches before 
the feet of a man is a challenge to 
his heart long before it tests the 
strength of his legs. Our destiny 
is to run to the edge of the world 
beyond, off into the darkness: 
sure for all our blindness, secure 
for all our helplessness, strong 
for all our weakness, gaily in love 
for all the pressure on our hearts. 


In that darkness beyond the 
world, we can begin to know the 
world and ourselves, though we 
see through the eyes of another. 
We begin to understand that man 
was not made to pace out his life 
behind the prison walls of nature, 
but to walk into the arms of God 
on a road that nature could never 
build.” 


But, in this modern age, or as some 
have termed it, in this post-modern 
age, have we not been guilty of as- 
suming that knowledge in itself is 
good? Should we not say the pursuit 
of truth is in itself good? This we 
may consider as we turn to the second 
question: What are some of the con- 
ditions in modern society which make 
the acquisition of knowledge difficult 
to attain? 


The philosopher Guardini believes 
we are ending an era, one that was 
an age of science, an age of technical 
progress, an age of invention and 
scientific research. “Its conception 
of the world was determined by the 
precept that knowledge is power, that 
knowledge was good in itself and 
knew no limits. Today the sensitive 
observer is becoming aware of phe- 
nomena that point in a different di- 
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rection. We are standing on the 
threshold of a new age. The modern 
age has ended with the splitting of 
the atom and the schizophrenic split- 
ting up of the individual. The two 
phenomena are but two aspects of 
the same event. They point beyond 
to a future that will be essentially dif- 
ferent, to an era based on other con- 
ae 


If we agree with Guardini’s in- 
terpretation, we will recognize that 
one of our problems then, is our un- 
certainty, our questioning of the 
thesis that knowledge is good in itself 
and knows no limits. And if we have 
lost faith in our old interpretation, 
we must seek a new one. 


Let us turn in another direction 
for some light on the composition of 
modern society, and since we have 
been living in an age of the social 
sciences as well as an age of the 
natural sciences, we may consult re- 
cent sociological analyses of this 
modern society in an effort to better 
understand these individuals who 
must seek a new conception of knowl- 
edge. One analysis which has already 
achieved the status of a sociological 
classic is The Lonely Crowd, by the 
social philosopher, David Riesman. 
Mr. Riesman is always talking and 
writing about how rapidly our coun- 
try is changing and how hard it is 
for even the wisest among us to grasp 
what is going on. In fact, we have 
added a phrase to our respected lines 
beginning, “If you can keep your 
head when all around are losing 
theirs” which gives a wry twist to 
its meaning. We often hear quoted, 
“If you can keep your head when 
all around are losing theirs, perhaps 
you don’t grasp what is going on.” 


Mr. Riesman, however, is trying to 
grasp what is going on. He is trying 
to cast light upon the changing pat- 
tern of American life in his Lonely 
Crowd and in his other writing. He 
finds America in the grip of transi- 
tion from one basic type of social- 
character structure to another, unable 
to abandon the old, yet equally unable 
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to come to terms with the new. Many 
of you are familiar with the three 
types of character structure which 
Mr. Reisman develops and illustrates 
in The Lonely Crowd. And if we 
may drop into the sociological jargon 
necessary to this exposition, we note 
that he distinguishes these three 
types of character as tradition-direct- 
ed, as inner-directed, and as other- 
directed, which he finds predominant 
at different times in different socie- 
ties, yet also entering in different de- 
grees into contemporary American 
life. 


It is the emergence of the other- 
directed man as a new _ social- 
character type, in an America that is 
still predominantly inner-directed, 
which constitutes a grave problem of 
our time. For the other-directed man 
is one concerned with adjustment ra- 
ther than with achievement; he is 
personality-conscious rather than 
work-conscious, bland, tolerant, coop- 
erative, “civilized”—but dreadfully 
afraid of being too “different”, of 
getting too much out of line with his 
“peer group”. And adding to the 
problem is the fact that the inner- 
directed man is losing confidence in 
the standards and values of inner- 
direction. 


What solution may possibly be 
offered to those who are losing con- 
fidence in the standards and values 
of inner-direction? May we at this 
point turn back to the words quoted 
by Mr. Van Doren, the words of 
Christ? “And ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
This will mean the individual’s faith 
that he will know God, and this 
knowledge will make him free. And 
in striving to know Him, there will 
develop a faith in the standards and 
values of inner-direction, for these 
standards and values will come from 
God. 


Mr. Riesman does not offer this 
solution, being concerned with soci- 
ological analysis rather than theologi- 
cal depth-understanding of man. And 
he has reflected this attitude in at- 
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tempting to interpret the current 
wave of censorship which we may 
consider as another condition in mod- 
ern society which may make the 
acquisition of knowledge difficult to 
attain. 


We, as librarians, are well aware 
of the concern over the rise of the 
spirit of censorship. It has been the 
subject of many articles in our pro- 
fessional journals. It has been re- 
ported in the daily newspapers, in our 
news magazines. Much of the writ- 
ing has been indignant, much of the 
writing has deplored the fact. What 
is more important for us as librarians 
is to try to understand the rise of 
the censorious spirit. Mr. Riesman 
regards it as the manifestation of 
a new class-struggle, “between the 
‘old’ Eastern-oriented merchant and 
professional middle-classes and the 
‘new’ half-educated, small-business 
and small-town manufacturing class- 
es . . . City slickers,” Mr. Riesman 
writes, “are no longer only bankers, 
lawyers, and drummers: they are 
drummers of ideas—that is, profes- 
sors, teachers, writers, and artists... 
The very ferocity with which these 
anti-intellectuals try to outlaw the 
worldly and educated is a sign of 
their resentment of their inferior 
status in the traditional hierarchies 
of prestige and comprehension.” This 
statement appeared in his article, 
“Some Observations on Intellectual 
Freedom,” and will probably be hard 
for us as librarians to swallow. I, for 
one, will not swallow it, for I refuse 
to agree to a definition which sets 
one group against another so positive- 
ly. We cannot afford to be set up 
against one another in this age. 
Where is our much vaunted toler- 
ance? 


Is it true that these anti-intellectu- 
als (or those we have branded as anti- 
intellectuals) are trying to outlaw the 
worldly and the educated because 
they resent their inferior status in 
the traditional hierarchies of prestige 
and comprehension? Or are they 
merely challenging these traditional 
hierarchies? 
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Professor Fred Millett, writing in 
the Spring 1954 issue of the A.A.U.P. 
Bulletin, is inclined to think that the 
rise in the spirit of censorship is part- 
ly due to our experiment in mass- 
education. “Optimists in educational 
circles have been too ready to assume 
that, if you taught the masses to read, 
a new day would dawn. Well, a new 
day has dawned, but what sort of new 
day is it? It is a new day in which 
the masses devote themselves to the 
consumption of comic books, digest 
magazines, and television programs; 
it is a new day in which pocket-books 
of various brands, bound in the most 
seductive covers the publisher’s book- 
designer can devise, are available to 
the millions at modest prices at every 
corner drugstore and news-stand. 
The rise in censorship is in part due, 
I believe, to the concern of the half- 
educated for the well-being of the 
quarter-educated; the concern over 
the rise in censorship is the concern 
of the educated over the behavior of 
the half-educated.” 


Here I think we must stop to con- 
sider these classifications of the in- 
dividuals who have been affected by 
our experiment in so-called mass edu- 
cation. Who is educated? Who is 
half-educated? Who is quarter-edu- 
cated? Are we to judge them by the 
number of years they have attended 
school? Are the educated those who 
have attained the highest degrees 
awarded by our great universities? 
Or are they the ones who have hon- 
estly pursued knowledge of truth? 
We, as librarians, are apt to have 
more humility in the face of knowl- 
edge, having ever before us, all 
around us, the evidences of the strug- 
gle for truth in the body of printed 
knowledge which we so diligently ar- 
range on our shelves according to 
some classification of knowledge. 
For we realize that we often classify 
without complete understanding, that 
we often select, from the overwhelm- 
ing mass of current publications, 
without complete understanding. 


Is it not from our proud humility, 
in the recognition of how much there 
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is that we do not know, that we have 
developed our much vaunted toler- 
ance? And have we not developed 
patience as we realize how slow our 
progress toward understanding has 
been? 


Perhaps we must exercise further 
patience by asking ourselves whether 
there is anything we can learn from 
those branded as half-educated or 
quarter-educated. Must we not have 
some charity, some tolerance for 
those whom we may consider to 
be acting upon incomplete or false 
knowledge? Must we not be con- 
cerned over the well-being of the 
educated, the half-educated, the 
quarter-educated—in other words, the 
well-being of all men? Or will we 
simply ask with Cain, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?”, preferring to ex- 
ercise concern over his behavior 
rather than concern over his well- 
being? 


And this brings us to the third 
question we have posed: What is 
the role of the library in modern so- 
ciety as it relates to the free use of 
knowledge? Certainly we cannot be- 
gin to define this role without a recog- 
nition of the needs of society, the 
needs of the individuals who make up 
this society. If we are living in an 
age when some individuals are be- 
ginning to question the thesis that 
all knowledge is good, we are also 
living in an age when many individu- 
als affirm that knowledge is power, 
that knowledge is freedom. Then, as 
librarians, we are committed to pur- 
suing a course which will aid rather 
than hinder individuals in their ef- 
forts to know. And in so doing, we 
must recognize that there is the ever- 
present problem of the co-existence 
of good knowledge and evil knowl- 
edge. We can only have faith that 
the good will triumph. 


We must be aware of the exciting 
drama of living in a country which 
is conducting an experiment in mass 
education such as the world has never 
seen, an experiment to which we are 
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committed and which we must furth- 
er, since libraries are so vital a part 
of the educational process. And we 
must have patience. 


We must also be cognizant of the 
difficulties of living in an age which 
is complex in its ending as it was com- 
plex in its beginning; of the greater 
strain that the growing number of 
other-directed individuals places on 
those who wish to continue to be 
inner-directed. As librarians, con- 
cerned with the preservation of 
knowledge in the body of print, we 
must maintain a kind of stability, 
based on our faith in the printed word 
which conveys knowledge, both 
knowledge of good and evil, based on 
our faith that man, if God-directed, 
must have freedom of choice, if he 
is to be a free man. 


There may be times when we para- 
phrase the old song, “The Policeman’s 
Lot is Not a Happy One”, by com- 
plaining, “The librarian’s lot is not a 
happy one”. But it is knowledge and 
strength with which we are con- 
cerned here today, not happiness. 
That would require further examina- 
tion. We are affirming that we must 
have free access to knowledge if we 
are to have the strength to endure 
the hardships and the responsibilities 
of being a free people. 


And perhaps we may take some 
courage from the lines of Randall 
Jarrell, a young poet, who has writ- 
ten: 


“The soul learns fortitude in libraries, 
Enduring patience in another’s pain, 
And pity for the lives we do not change.” 


Fortitude is an aspect of strength. 
Patience is an aspect of strength. 
Pity is an aspect of strength. May we 
as librarians, committed to collecting 
and distributing the best that has 
been written, develop in these librar- 
ies where we labor, fortitude, pa- 
tience and pity. Then we may say 
with assurance that knowledge is a 
source of strength to a free people, 
not the only source of strength, but 
a very important one. 
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LEADERSHIP IN A CHANGING WORLD 
by Harry W. Schacter' 


WOULD like you all to know 
that there are various forms of 
transportation in America. Some 
a little faster, some a little slower, 
but most of them well known to you 
all. When I came to Arkansas it was 
on a form of transportation that you 
never knew existed. One day I was 
at my desk minding my own business 
and the phone rang. It was your own 
Miss Evelyn Simpson, calling me 
from Hot Springs, Arkansas, and she 
asked me if I would come here and 
speak to you tonight, and I said I 
might if I could get some very rapid 
air transportation. I asked if she 
knew what lines flew down to Ar- 
kansas and she said, “Oh, yes, T.V.A. 
flies to Arkansas.” So I just want 
you to know that I came down to 
Arkansas via TVA, and I know of no 
better form of transportation. 


I noticed that the title of my talk 
was to be “Leadership in a Changing 
World.” After listening to Reverend 
Alves, I think I should like to change 
that title to: “Make us Worthy of Our 
Liberties and of Our Freedom.” I 
think it is so much more important 
and significant a title than any I could 
choose. And I was very deeply moved 
by Dr. Alves’ words in the invocation. 
I was also moved by what Mrs. Neal 
had to say about your Joan of Arc 
of libraries, Mrs. Moore. And I want 
to add my own little tribute to Mrs. 
Moore. Those who have taught in the 
vineyards sometimes find the going 
rough, but it is a person of that perse- 
verance and that high order of imagi- 
nation that can stick it out and 
finally make her contribution felt. 
And the Lord knows there are too 
few of those like Mrs. Moore in this 
world. 


To me the gravest fault that any 
human being can be guilty of is the 


fault of wasting precious natural re- 
sources. If any man or woman has 
the precious natural resource of lead- 
ership and doesn’t use it for the bene- 
fit of his or her fellowmen, that 
person is wasting a God-given natural 
resource. Leadership in these days 
and times is terribly important; and 
perhaps its importance might be a 
little bit more appreciated if we could 
get a picture of or a concept of lead- 
ership—the kind of leadership that 
you all represent in your fields, par- 
ticularly you trustees of libraries. 
How important it is today—more vi- 
tal than in almost any time in the 
history of this world; because, as you 
know, we are today facing the great- 
est challenge to our democracy and 
to our way of life that has come upon 
us in the entire 160 years of our na- 
tional life. I am sure that there isn’t 
a person in this room who doesn’t 
deeply believe in our democracy; and 
I am sure, also, that everyone in this 
room has a stake in its preservation. 


The question here arises: “How can 
we meet the challenge that is facing 
us today, a graver challenge than has 
ever faced us before?” To my way 
of thinking, the answer to that chal- 
lenge lies in the local American com- 
munity. I don’t mean “big shots” 
in New York or “big shots” in Chicago 
or even in Indianapolis. I mean the 
ten thousand local American commu- 
nities that dot our blessed land and 
form the backbone of our country; 
the people in everyone of our 10,000 
American communities could come 
together to find out what was wrong 
in our communities; and those in the 
communities who had the capacity for 
leadership could give that kind of 
leadership that Mrs. Moore has given 
to libraries in this state. I think our 
democracy would grow so strong that 
it would not only be able to meet 


1President, Banner-Whitehill Corporation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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every challenge, but would actually 
grow stronger with each challenge. 


Now the very trying thing about 
leadership and about doing things for 
your own community is that fact that 
sometimes we get smug and compla- 
cent about things; and very often we 
think that if we do a little job for a 
day or a week or maybe a couple 
of weeks before the election we have 
discharged our duties toward democ- 
racy. But you just can’t do it in a 
few hours a year, my friends. Our 
adversaries the totalitarians work at 
their system twenty-four hours a day; 
and if we do not devote ourselves in 
our own democracy to our own way 
of life as assiduously as they do to 
theirs, we will indeed be at a grave 
disadvantage. I am sure all of us 
believe in democracy, but belief is 
not enough unless we can translate 
our belief and democratic faith into 
democratic action. So the question 
arises: “How can we translate our 
democratic faith into democratic ac- 
tion?” I think we can do so only if 
we understand the important facets 
of this problem. First, that we the 
people must become more in control 
of our own destinies. Secondly, that 
we must more and more hold fast to 
our political liberties. Third, that we 
—in every local community, or in 
whatever station we may happen to 
be—that we must give the leadership 
that is necessary and that is inherent 
in us if we are to survive. At last, 
and by no means least, that we must 
learn how to pull together. I would 
like to discuss each of these four 
problems for a few moments if I may. 
The first facet of translating demo- 
cratic faith into democratic action is 
that we the people must come more 
and more in control of our own desti- 
nies. Till about 30 years ago America 
had been suffering from a split per- 
sonality. We the people have taken 
our affairs out of our own hands and 
turned them over to the politicians; 
not as someone places a sacred trust 
in the hands of another, but as some- 
times a mother will abandon her 
child at somebody’s doorstep. Under- 
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stand, I think “politician” can be a 
term of honor just as much as a term 
of reproach. It depends on how it is 
used. On occasion, these men in po- 
litical life, sensing our abandonment 
of our own affairs, will take these 
affairs into their own hands for their 
own aggrandizement. Sometimes to 
line their own pocketbooks, most of 
the time to enhance their own power. 
And then this has had a peculiar effect 
on us, the people; we become apa- 
thetic, we become disinterested. You 
say: “Oh, we can’t do anything about 
that; that’s in the hands of the poli- 
ticians.” 


And then came the war, the World 
War II, and we closed ranks to fight 
and win the greatest war in the his- 
tory of civilization. And, it seems 
to me, that the day when we are once 
again on the threshold of a grave 
decision, either we are going to take 
control of our destiny once more, and 
place it in the hands of our men in 
political life who will watch over it 
as a sacred trust or else our democra- 
cy will come on very sorry days, in- 
deed. 


One of the important things that 
we have to iearn is that we must re- 
vert to that flow of self-reliance that 
has been steadily drained from every 
American community. Every time 
we needed something we would run 
for the state capitol, or to Washing- 
ton. It wasn’t so in the old days. 
Only when we can find again that 
old self-reliance, back in our own 
local community, can America grow 
strong enough to meet these challeng- 
es. This comeback must be guided 
by the leaders in our own communi- 
ties in every walk of life. The busi- 
ness community, the cultural com- 
munity, the social community. 


We must learn to do the job our- 
selves, without running for help. The 
second facet of translating our demo- 
cratic faith into democratic action, as 
I see it, is that we must hold fast to 
our political liberties. You know, to 
me the most important problem of 
the twentieth century, even more im- 
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portant than the problem of the atom- 
ic energy, is the struggle between 
economic security and political liber- 


ty. 


The totalitarians say to their peo- 
ple: “Boys and girls, place your po- 
litical liberties in our hands and we 
will give you economic security, from 
the cradle to the grave. You will not 
have a thing to think about.” And 
I am confident that if they believed in 
a hereafter, they would promise them 
security right up into the hereafter. 


We in America say we will not give 
up our political liberties; we must 
maintain our security. And even 
though we don’t achieve the maxi- 
mum of economic security, by what 
measure we fail to achieve economic 
security, that will be a small price 
to pay for our political liberty. 


Because, you know, the difference 
between a totalitarian state and a 
democracy, basically, is the recogni- 
tion of the dignity and worth of the 
human personality that makes our 
democracy what it is. And in a de- 
mocracy the state was made for man; 
in a totalitarian state the man was 
made for the state. 


Sure, all these totalitarians will 
prate about their democracy and they 
will use all these high-sounding terms 
to try to fool the people. You remem- 
ber, in George Orwell’s wonderful 
book, Animal Farm, which was a 
travesty on the Soviet system, they 
had a big sign in the farmyard which 
read: “Here all are equal, only some 
are more equal than others.” 


A totalitarian state has once been 
described as a state in which what- 
ever is not prohibited is compulsory. 
No American would ever want to live 
in that kind of state. I think that 
we have had the industrial strength 
to achieve economic freedom. And 
we must struggle with might and 
main to maintain our democratic 
strength so that we can achieve and 
keep our political freedom. 
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The third facet of translating demo- 
cratic faith into democratic action is 
the problem of leadership, leadership 
in our own local community, the kind 
of leadership that you the trustees 
and the librarians in the libraries 
throughout the state are giving to 
your communities. Because, remem- 
ber you librarians and you trustees 
are the guardians of the precious heri- 
tage of 5000 years of civilization, and 
how you transmit that precious heri- 
tage to the oncoming generations is 
a matter of fearful responsibility. 
And to me one of the most shocking 
things in this world (and I am speak- 
ing now as a business man) is our 
distortion of values—that we will 
give to certain things importance, cer- 
tain things that belong to Caesar. 
We give them such tremendous value, 
and bow down so low to them! But 
when we come to such things as the 
precious heritage of our books and 
our civilization—things that are the 
Lord’s—we treat them so lightly and 
they have to struggle so for existence! 
So here is a opportunity for all of 
us to give leadership, if we are going 
to translate our democratic faith into 
democratic action. 


You know, about 80 years ago, a 
great French philosopher once point- 
ed out the difference between the 
British aristocracy and the French 
aristocracy. He said the French aris- 
tocracy constantly sat around crying 
over their lost privileges and ever 
diminishing immunity, and they first 
lost their heads figuratively and then 
lost their heads literally. He said the 
British aristocracy constantly made 
compromisive progress, constantly 
gave leadership to their communities, 
and were permitted to govern for 150 
years after the Frenchmen lost their 
heads. Now I think, we in America, 
who are in a position to give leader- 
ship at the crossroads must be pre- 
pared when we have to make sub- 
stantially the same decision. Either 
we are going to sit and be smug and 
complacent, sit in our offices or in 
our homes, and just say: “We’ve got 
ours, and let the other fellow get his, 
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if he can.” —If we are going to do 
that, and sit around crying over our 
lost privileges and the dear dead days 
that can never return, God help this 
country!—Or, we make up our minds 
that we owe an obligation to our 
community, an obligation of leader- 
ship in your great field that strength- 
ens libraries, to give them the dignity 
and the position and the respect that 
they deserve. Then I think, that we 
can strengthen our American way of 
life more than ever before. 


The fourth facet of translating our 
democratic faith into democratic ac- 
tion, (and it all comes again back to 
working in the local communities) is 
the idea that we must learn to pull 
together. That sounds almost like a 
bromide, but I don’t mean it that way. 
You know, for the past 2000 years of 
our Christian civilization a struggle 
has been going on in this world be- 
tween the two greatest forces in this 
world—the power of pulling together, 
and the power of pulling apart. To 
me, the tragedy of these 2000 years is 
that to the idea of pulling apart, we 
have given our best thought, our best 
care, our best efforts. Whereas to 
the idea of pulling together we have 
been weak, bungling and amateurish. 
I think you all agree that the instinct 
of self-preservation is the strongest 
instinct of man. I think you will also 
agree that pulling together is the con- 
duct of self-preservation. Pulling 
apart is inimical to self-preservation. 
Shouldn’t we ask ourselves, why then 
for 2000 years have we given the very 
best thought and care and effort to 
an idea which destroys us, and to the 
only idea that can save us, the idea 
of pulling together—why have we 
given so little? 


Well, I don’t have the answer, I 
have my own answer. I think that if 
we had substituted love in our 
minds and hearts in place of mutual 
distrust, in place of mutual hatred 
and of mutual fear—which is so prev- 
alent throughout the world today— 
if we had followed the words and 
precepts of the Prince of Peace and 
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instilled in our minds and hearts mu- 
tual confidence, mutual trust, mutual 
aid, and mutual love, then the history 
of these 2000 years might have been 
different. But there is at least this 
one saving grace: each time after we 
have pulled apart, knocked each 
other on the heads, all through these 
thousands of years, till both sides 
were exhausted, then we could start 
pulling together again. Always we 
have had another chance. But, it 
was perfectly clear, with the drop- 
ping of the bomb on Hiroshima, that 
never again could we have another 
chance it once more we pulled apart 
in this world. 


But how do you begin to pull to- 
gether? On the international scale? 
Or on the national scale? Heaven 
knows that there is dissension every- 
where. Even in the state-wide areas, 
there is dissension. We must learn 
how to pull together in our own local 
communities by working together, by 
giving the leadership capability in us, 
and that’s where the brotherhood of 
man must begin. 


I came across some interesting fig- 
ures of the cost of pulling apart. The 
financial cost of World War II could 
have provided for every family in the 
United States, Canada, Austria, Great 
Britain, Germany, Ireland, France, 
Russia, and Belgium a $33,000 house; 
$11,000 for the furniture, and $56,000 
in cash; and on top of that, every city, 
of more than 200,000 population, in 
each of these countries, could have 
been given a cash donation of 210 
million dollars for schools, libraries, 
churches and hospitals. This is the 
fearful cost of pulling apart; and I say 
again, the solution is with the local 
American community. There should 
be a lesson in all of this, I suppose; 
and the lesson is that everyone of us 
must recognize that we have a re- 
sponsibility, an obligation to our fel- 
low man. We have an obligation in 
regard to these liberties and this 
freedom that we pray to be worthy 
of. An obligation to maintain them. 
Another thing we must remember 
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is that we, even though we may be 
one person, can function effectively 
and make our influence felt. Every 
individual can count, no matter what 
his position in life is. 


You know, all of us, after we go 
home, whether we are in business or 
whatever walk of life we may be in, 
we can go to the safe or the lockbox 
and bring out all our insurance poli- 
cies and lay them on the table, and 
we are covered for everything except 
the only insurance that we can’t be 
covered for; and that is the only in- 
surance that really counts, the in- 
surance that will make it possible 
for our way of life to continue, so that 
the other insurance can be enforced. 
That is the insurance to insure the 
continuance of our liberty and our 
American freedom. And the reason 
we have no such policy is because no- 
body is writing that kind. It is a kind 
of policy everyone of us must write 
for himself, and we must write it for 
ourselves in our towns and our own 
communities. 


I was very much heartened and 
thrilled when I learned that in North 
Little Rock a group of devoted people, 
under the inspired leadership of a 
small group, had determined to get 
out on their own and to raise a bond 
issue of $350,000—which is a lot of 
money in Little Rock, and in Ken- 
tucky, too—to raise a bond issue of 
$350,000 to bring this precious heri- 
tage of the wonderful world of books, 
not only to the children of this gener- 
ation but to generations to come. 
What finer investment could there be 
in the United States of America! 


It so happens that coming down on 
the plane I was reading some of Hor- 
ace’s Odes. There is one that is par- 
ticularly beautiful: “I have erected 
the monument more enduring than 
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bronze.” Horace was 2000 years old 
in 1936. And what was the monu- 
ment? His poetry. And yet, flying 
down on a plane last night, 8000 feet 
in the air, one individual was still 
reading Horace’s poetry 2000 years 
later. I can’t think of any bronze 
statue that has endured that long. 
And in your hands, the hands of you 
people in Little Rock, North Little 
Rock there is the responsibility of 
preserving that heritage and passing 
it on for generations to come. Think 
of how infinitely more important it 
is than anything else that you can 
do. That’s the kind of thing I feel is 
going to make our country great—if 
there were 10,000 people in Little 
Rock, with the people getting togeth- 
er to do their own share; and by their 
own might doing the job without 
having to run to anybody up in Wash- 
ington for help. That’s what’s going 
to make our America strong, that’s 
what’s going to make us meet the 
challenge of the totalitarians. So, I 
want to close as I began, with the 
statement that we face today the 
gravest challenge in the entire 160 
years of our national life. The an- 
swer to that challenge lies in the 
local American community; and I 
am happy to say that, in my opinion, 
we are meeting that challenge in the 
local communities, we are meeting 
that challenge in our states. 


And if we can meet this challenge 
in North Little Rock, we can meet it 
in every community in Arkansas. If 
we can meet it in Arkansas, we can 
meet it in every state of the nation. 
And ultimately, if we can meet it 
in the nation, we can make our de- 
mocracy so strong that it will give out 
light as a torch, to light the way to 
the people in other lands who are 
now living in darkness, and to show 
them the way to peace and freedom 
in a better world. Thank you. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE STATE LIBRARY 
MEETING, OCTOBER 18-19, 1954 


ESIDES the two speeches 
6B abridged in this issue, the an- 
nual conference also featured an 
address, “Microfilms in Libraries”, 
given by Eugene B. Powers of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Mr. Schacter spoke 
at the second general session on the 
topic: “So That All May Read”. Mrs. 
Cheney addressed the graduates 


breakfast on “Changes and Challeng- 
es”. The school sectional meeting 
presented a panel discussion on 
“Literature of the South in School 
Libraries”. Miss Syble Tatom was 
moderator. Participants were Ted 
Worley, Arkansas History Commis- 
sion, and Dr. George Sixbey, English 
professor at Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Conway. 


REMEMBER OUR EXHIBITORS 


The Arkansas Library Association 
is growing right along with library 
service in Arkansas. Just five years 
ago there were only fifteen exhibitors 
at our meeting. This year thirty-five 
exhibitors contributed greatly to the 
success of our convention. Many peo- 
ple said that it was the best one yet. 


When you are in need of books 
and other library materials remem- 
ber the exhibitors who helped make 
our thirty-second annual convention 
suecessful. American Bindery, Mr. B. 
B. Winkler; American Library Associ- 
ation; Americana Corporation, Mr. C. 
P. McClanahan; Arkansas Book House, 
Mr. W. M. Hackett; Baptist Book 
Store, Mrs. V. M. Shook; Brodart In- 
dustries, Mr. Joe Bruns; Childcraft, 
Mrs. Lucile Fraser; Children’s Press, 
Mr. H. H. Fulbright; Chrola Vinson 
Company, Mr. R. E. Vinson; P. F. 
Collier And Son, Mr. Clifford Freder- 
ick; F. E. Compton and Company, Mr. 
Felix Arnold; Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company: Democrat Printing And 
Lithographing Company, Mr. Lindy 
Bowie and Miss Willie Lawson; Don 


R. Phillips: Doubleday And Company, 
Inc., Mr. O. Padgett; John M. Elliot, 
Mr. John M. Elliot; Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Mr. H. H. Fulbright; 
Charles M. Gardner And Company, 
Mr. Clarence Snelling; E. M. Hale 
And Company, Mr. W. A. Williams; 
D. C. Heath And Company, Mr. Ed- 
win Stitt; The H. R. Huntting Compa- 
ny, Inc., Mrs. Naomi Liles; Jenkins 
Book Company, Mr. Joe Bruns; J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Mr. Francis 
Gwaltney; Carl J. Liebel And Mel- 
mont Publishers, Mr. Bob Shepphard; 
Little Rock Library Bindery, Mr. W. 
F. Jackson; A. C. McClurg And Com- 
pany, Mr. D. P. Busse and Mr. Fred 
Kister: The MacMillan Company, Mr. 
Jack Phillips and Mr. Bill Glenn; 
The Memphis News Company, Mr. 
Donald Watson; New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc., Mr. L. D. Sibert and Mr. 
E. R. Rempe; Recordak Corporation, 
Mr. Kenneth E. Carlton; Remington 
Rand, Inc., Mr. J. R. Clark; Albert 
Whitman Company: Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Company, Mr. Charles Follett; 
H. W. Wilson Company: and World 
Book, Mrs. Helen Rice. 
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ARKANSAS BOOK FAIR 
By Freddy Schader' 


HE success of any project can 

only be measured by the results. 
The Arkansas Book Fair could truly 
be termed a success because the re- 
sults have been gratifying and far 
reaching. Even now half of the books 
(750 in number representing all ten 
categories) are being sent around the 
state as a Travelling Book Fair so 
that many more children and adults 
may see and examine some of the 
best of the new books for children 
and young people. 


The Arkansas Book Fair, held in 
Little Rock on October 25, 26 and 27 
was sponsored by the Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission, the Little Rock 
Public Library, the North Little 
Rock Public Library, the Pulaski 
County Library, Arkansas Library 
Association and the Children’s Book 
Council of New York City. The 
Children’s Book Council sent 1500 
books for display and examination— 
the first time that the Council had 
ever sent books to a southern city or 
outside of a metropolitan area. 


The fair was modeled after the 
Miracle of Books Fair in Chicago with 
books, authors and programs. In 
August the following committee chair- 
men were appointed: general chair- 
man, Miss Freddy Schader, Arkansas 
Library Commission; program, Miss 
Ida Mae Hagin, Little Rock Public 
Library; special exhibits, Miss Mary 
Sue Shepherd, Pulaski County Li- 
brary; scheduling of school children, 
Mrs. Franklin Yost, Arkansas Library 
Commission; publicity, Mrs. Anne 
Jackson, Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion; printing, Miss Elsie Weisenberg- 
er, North Little Rock Public Library; 
decorations, Mrs. Katharine Keath- 
ley, Danville High School Library, 
Danville, Arkansas; information booth 
and hostesses, Mrs. Catharine Chew, 


Little Rock Public Library; and book 
arrangement, Mrs. Karl Neal, Arkan- 
sas Library Commission. Each chair- 
man was given a copy of duties of 
her committee as suggested in “How 
to run a book fair” by Dorothy Mc- 
Fadden. Only one full committee 
meeting was held because of the won- 
derful cooperation that was given by 
all groups who were asked to help. 

The congregation of the Temple 
B’Nai Israel gave the use of their 
auditorium in the Education Building 
for the Arkansas Book Fair. This 
auditorium proved to be a lovely set- 
ting for the display of the books from 
the Children’s Book Council. Ten 
large bulletin boards loaned by the 
Arkansas Art League carried the 
names of the categories into which 
the books were divided. These were: 
Animals—fact and fiction; Fairy and 
Folk Tales—Legends—Myths; Infor- 
mation Please; Nature — Science— 
Hobbies; People and Places; Picture 
Books; Poetry — Music — Art — Reli- 
gion; Sports; Stories; and Teen-Age 
Fiction. Colorful posters (circus mo- 
tif with a clever saying to go with it) 
made by the Student Library Assis- 
tants at Danville High School also 
depicted the categories. The students 
used an opaque projector to “blow 
up” a small picture to the desired size 
and cut the figures out of cardboard. 
Original illustrations from the books 
of the visiting authors and other spe- 
cial exhibits were displayed just in 
front of the stage. 


Three programs were presented 
daily during the fair at 10 A.M., 2 
P.M. and 7 P.M. The first fifteen 
minutes of each program was pro- 
vided by a group of students from a 
school and varied from a book quiz 
or skit to a shadowgraph and folk 
music. Then there was a talk by 
one of the guest authors—Carol Hoff, 


'Miss Schader is elementary school library consultant, Arkansas Library Commission. 
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winner of the Follett Award for 
Johnny Texas: Faith Yingling Knoop, 
author of Lars And The Luckstone; 
Marguerite Henry, winner of the 
Newbery Award for King Of The 
Wind: and our own Arkansas author, 
Charlie May Simon who wrote Robin 
On The Mountain, Straw In The Sun 
and many others. 


Representative groups of school 
children and adults from all sections 
of the state visited the Book Fair. 
People literally came from the four 
corners of the state—from Fayette- 
ville in the northwest corner, Rector 
in the extreme northeast corner, 
Strong on the Louisiana line and 
DeQueen on the southwestern border. 
Chartered busloads of adults came 
from some towns. The auditorium 
seated three hundred people and 
there was standing room only at each 
program. 


Volunteers from the P.T.A., A.A. 
U.W. and other women’s groups acted 
as hostesses. Everyone who attended 
the fair was given a program, a tag 
to wear, Book Week manual, and a 
printed booklist of all the books ex- 
hibited. These booklists gave the ti- 
tle, author, publisher, price and age 
level of all books on exhibit. The cost 
of printing the lists was defrayed by 
Allsopp and Chapple, Baptist Book 
Store, the book department of Pfeifers 
of Arkansas and the Arkansas Li- 
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brary Association. The lists were 
marked by many people who exam- 
ined the books and were used as a 
buying guide by teachers, librarians 
and parents. 


The Arkansas Book Fair was wide- 
ly publicized. Every mimeographed 
bulletin and newsletter from the Ar- 
kansas Library Commission carried 
information about it. Regular Book 
Week posters containing the Book 
Fair dates were sent to all the county 
libraries and large public libraries. 
The Arkansas Gazette and the Ar- 
kansas Democrat gave much space in 
their newspapers, and through the 
cooperation of the county librarians 
there was excellent coverage in coun- 
ty and local newspapers throughout 
the state. There was also radio and 
TV coverage. 


The purpose of the fair was to bring 
together people and good books, and 
to draw to the attention of the adults 
the importance of books in the well- 
rounded development and growth of 
children. Over three thousand chil- 
dren and adults visited the fair and 
browsed, examined the books and 
checked their lists. Many thousands 
more will see and examine the books 
in smaller book fairs that are already 
scheduled to be shown in twenty 
cities of Arkansas. Yes, the first Ar- 
kansas Book Fair is a continuing suc- 
cess. 
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SWLA CONFERENCE, ALBUQUERQUE, 
NOVEMBER 3-5, 1954 
By Georgia H. Clark! 


HE southwestern theme predom- 

inated in the program of the Fif- 
teenth Biennial Conference of the 
Southwestern Regional Library Asso- 
ciation at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
November 3-5, 1954. Southwestern au- 
thors, Ann Nolan Clark, Siddie Joe 
Johnson, Laura Gilpin, Fray Angelico 
Chavez, Lawrence Clark Powell and 
Bennett Foster spoke. Major ad- 
dresses were made by L. Quincy 
Mumford, Librarian of Congress, on 
“The Library in Public Affairs” and 
Mrs. Lura Currier, Field Representa- 
tive, Mississippi Library Commission, 
who, in a spirited address entitled 
“Don’t Get a Horse”, urged modern 
methods to meet modern library 
needs. The president’s address, by 
Marvin A. Miller, was a challenging 
discussion of some of the problems 
facing libraries today. Mr. Miller 
gave especial attention to segregation, 
comic books, and censorship. Another 
Arkansan, Allie Beth Martin, who has 
been on loan to Oklahoma for several 
years, presided at a symposium on 
children’s literature. 


The Conference voted to explore 
further the idea of seeking funds 
from a foundation to employ a library 
consultant to serve the Southwestern 
Region for a period of five years and 
to ask of ALA joint responsibility 


and participation in this project. It 
was recommended that SWLA spon- 
sor with the ALA Board on Resources 
a survey of library resources in the 
Southwest to be followed by a study 
to find how the usefulness of those 
resources might be increased by co- 
operative effort. 


Two Arkansas librarians were 
elected to sectional offices of South- 
western Regional Library Association 
for the next biennium. Miss Florene 
Jordan, Librarian, Columbia-Lafay- 
ette Regional Library, Magnolia, Ar- 
kansas, was elected chairman of the 
Public Libraries Section. Miss Fred- 
dy Schader, Elementary School Li- 
brary Consultant, Arkansas Library 
Commission, was elected chairman of 
the Children’s and Young People’s 
Section. 


Southwestern hospitality rivaled 
southern hospitality. Conferees en- 
joyed a real Mexican luncheon in 
Albuquerque’s Old Town, visits to 
Albuquerque libraries, a lovely tea as 
guests of the Trustees at the Santa Fe 
Public Library, and delightful drives 
around Albuquerque and to Santa Fe. 
The time was perfectly chosen. Fall 
was at its height and the natural 
beauty of the desert was increased by 
gleaming masses of golden aspen. 


'Miss Clark is reference librarian, General Library, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR LIBRARIES 


Pictures for a “Song” 


Do you need more wall pictures in 
your library? One of the most at- 
tractive and artistic features in my 
library is framed drape material. 
One is a large framed Holland scene 
of exquisite coloring that never fails 
to defy analysis by visitors. “Is it 
water color, oil painting, or needle 
point?” 


No, just a remnant of Penny’s drape 
material stretched over a piece of ply 
board cut to fit a frame, then glued 
or tacked to the back of the board. 
A pair of landscapes, differing in de- 
sign but cut from a sixty cent piece 
is also very beautiful. From a fifteen 
inch length, 3 or 4 different pictures 
such as a little home scene, woodland, 
a stream, etc., can be taken. The 
completed picture may be covered 
with clear lacquer if such protection 
is desired—no glass is needed. (This 
is not an ad for Penny’s.) 


Ephemeral Material 


Do you find it difficult to keep 
pamphlets, booklets, etc., available for 
use? In my nurses’ library, we fre- 
quently get current material on can- 
cer, polio, tuberculosis, and medicines 
that would occupy too much space in 
vertical files, would be disorderly and 
almost useless on shelves, but are in- 
valuable for ready reference. 


For these I use letter boxes pur- 
chased in $.89 and $1.09 sizes. I label 
the spines with india ink: Public 
Health Nursing, Cancer, Library Cat- 
alogs, etc. I also use letter boxes 


for the current nursing journals, To- 
day’s Health, American Journal of 
Nursing, etc., and shelve them. In 
this way they are kept readily availa- 
ble and in good condition until the 
year’s issues are assembled for bind- 
ing. 


Lacquering Books for 
School Libraries 


To keep books from becoming 
soiled, and titles from vanishing I 
suggest lacquering the entire back of 
the book with a clear lacquer some- 
what thinned with lacquer thinner. 
This can be obtained from any paint 
store or even hardware stores for less 
than one-fourth the price of book 
lacquer or canned spraying lacquer 
from library supply companies, and 
proves just as efficient. Books so 
lacquered are not only improved in 
appearance, but may, when soiled, be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. No oil 
or other foreign substance will pene- 
trate the lacquer. 


—Suggestions submitted by 
Sister Mary Virginia, S.C.N., 
librarian for nurses, St. Vincent 
Infirmary 


Annual Project for 
Holiday Decorations 


Guided by the findings of so little 
suitable material in the small schools 
in the way of Christmas decorations 
when I visited the school in late 1953, 
I decided that something should be 
done about it. Teachers told me that 
so many of the children had nothing 
to work with, and they needed other 
things too much to spend money for 
decorations. 


Early in 1954 the library called 
some of its readers and asked them 
to bring their Christmas cards, wrap- 
ping, etc. to the library. Our local 
radio station picked up the idea and 
made the announcement from time to 
time during the first week in Janu- 
ary. Many persons responded and 
we collected boxes of cards, ribbons, 
wrappings, etc. These we sorted and 
put away until October. 
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On this page we are showing you some more examples of attractive signs which 
point the way to our libraries around the state of Arkansas. Does your library have 
a sign similar to the ones you see here? 


1. Faulkner-Van Buren Regional Library is pointed to with pride in its head- 
quarters at Conway, Arkansas. 2. The sign in the middle advertises the attractive 
county library on the fourth floor of the Union County Court House at El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 3. The staff members of the city-county library at Arkadelphia are proud 
of the sign and of the library it represents. 
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The last week in October, we 
brought the materials out and divided 
the lot into thirty-eight bags to be 


given to teachers. We used part of 
the materials to make up samples to 
go in each bag and to be used in our 
Christmas decorations here in the 
library. We put these library decora- 
tions out along with our Christmas 
books, craft books and other books for 
teachers. Members of our local gar- 
den club made simple holiday dried 
arrangements to add to our display. 


Then we notified the teachers to 
come to the library and collect the 
materials and to bring along their 
ideas of decorations that could be 
made from such materials. The 
teachers came in, took the bags we 
had ready for them, checked out 
Christmas books, exchanged ideas 
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and left with enough to decorate any 
average school room. 


Early this month we started receiv- 
ing more boxes and bags of Christmas 
things to be used this fall. Our local 
radio station repeated the announce- 
ment for us again the first week in 
January. It seems that the project 
is growing to include the community. 
We hope that it will bring new 
friends to the library. Our circula- 
tion figures show a big increase in 
the circulation of Christmas books, 
and teachers are telling us that they 
had beautiful Christmas decorations 
for their rooms and gleaned many 
new ideas for other holidays as well. 


—Suggestion submitted by Miss 

Eula McDougal, librarian, Missis- 

sippi County Library, Osceola, 
Arkansas. 


BRANCH LIBRARY SERVICE IN WOODRUFF COUNTY 
By Evelyn Griffiths' 


T the Woodruff County Li- 

brary we feel that the best 
way to reach the rural patron on our 
present income is to build up the 
branch libraries. During 1954 great 
improvements were made in our two 
branch libraries. We can reach the 
rural patron when he comes to town 
on Saturday or at other times during 
the week. 


At Cotton Plant the small branch 
library was having a hard time be- 
cause of the illness of the veteran li- 
brarian, Miss Jennie Reed Dunlap. 
Her friends and the county librarian 
attempted to keep the library operat- 
ing hoping for her return, but Miss 
Dunlap resigned a few weeks before 
her death last June. The Cotton Plant 
library committee then met with 
their county board member and the 
county librarian, and from several 
applicants selected Mrs. Joe Head as 
librarian. 


'Mrs. Griffiths is librarian, Woodruff County Library, Augusta. 


The library room was badly in need 
of repair. The city building in which 
it is located was the object of a law- 
suit for ownership, and no repairing 
had been done because of the uncer- 
tainty. When Mrs. Head became 
branch librarian, she and her husband 
volunteered to remodel the room with 
available funds. During the summer 
the room was completely trans- 
formed. There was a new floor, new 
blond plywood ceiling, old shelving 
remade and some new added, tables 
remade to fit space and need, doors 
remade, venetian shades added and 
walls finished in pale green with dark 
green trim. The book collection was 
weeded, and many persons have made 
gifts of current material. Mrs. Head 
visited all the rooms at the school, 
talked to clubs and had announce- 
ments made in the theatre and news- 
paper. When the formal opening was 
held in September the newspaper car- 
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ried a front-page picture of the in- 
terior of the library. 


The McCrory Library located in 
the basement of the Methodist Church 
has an excellent circulation under the 
able direction of Mrs. Turnar Fakes, 
but it is handicapped by small space 
which it shares with a Sunday School 
class. New shelving has been added, 
and Mrs. Fakes made attractive cafe 
curtains for the windows. 
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Much of the success of these two 
branch libraries lies in the fact that 
there is an active and interested li- 
brary committee in each town. In 
Cotton Plant the Rotary Club has al- 
ways backed the library with finan- 
cial help. The county library takes 
care of the part-time salaries of the 
branch librarians in its budget. 


FOUR COUNTIES PASS TAX 
By Frances P. Neal, State Librarian 


ONGRATULATIONS to the li- 

brarians, trustees, and friends of 
the libraries in Arkansas who worked 
so faithfully to secure passage of the 
one-mill tax for support of county 
library at the general election, No- 
vember 2, 1954. Nine counties had 
this tax measure on the ballot. Four 
counties secured the passage of the 
tax. Ashley County, Mrs. Ann Veazey, 
librarian, raised the one-half mill tax 
to one mill. Faulkner-Van Buren Re- 
gional Library, Mrs. Dula Reid, li- 
brarian, and White County Library, 
Mrs. Inez Bishop, librarian, secured 
passage of the one-mill tax. They 
were successful in their first cam- 
paigns to secure this tax. Articles 
about the tax campaigns in these 
counties will be published in April 
issue of Arkansas Libraries. 


Pike County of Southwest Regional 
Library, Miss Jackie Poe, librarian; 


Hot Spring County, Mrs. F. R. Young, 
Librarian; Lonoke County, Miss Al- 
berta Edmondson, librarian; Bradley 
County, Mrs. Louis W. Ederington, 
Chairman; and Cleveland County, 
Miss Anita Knowles, Chairman, se- 
cured the necessary signatures to 
have the county library tax measure 
on the ballot in their counties. Al- 
though the tax measure failed to pass 
in these counties, much good publicity 
was gained for the library program. 
Another effort will be made in these 
counties at the next general election. 
The tax measure lacked only seven 
votes of passing in Bradley County, 
less than 100 votes in Hot Spring 
County, and less than 200 votes in 
Pike County. 


Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Ederington, Miss 
Edmondson, Miss Knowles, Miss Poe, 
Mrs. Reid, Mrs. Veazey and Mrs. 
Young are to be commended for their 
good work. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING DEDICATED AT MONTICELLO 


HE dedication and formal open- 

ing of the new library building at 
Monticello was held Saturday after- 
noon, December 4th. The building 
will house the Monticello branch and 
will serve as headquarters of South- 
east Arkansas Regional Library. 


Preceeding the program, the Monti- 
cello High School Band gave a con- 





cert on the square, then marched to 
the library where they played a num- 
ber of other selections. Following the 
band concert, the invocation was 
given by the Rev. G. I. Williamson, 
pastor of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. Special guests 
were introduced by Mrs. George 
White, president of the Sorosis Club. 
Presentation of the building was made 
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by W. W. Edwards, treasurer of the 
Drew County Library Board. The ac- 
ceptance was by Judge R. L. Sander- 
lin. 


The dedication and charge was 
given by Horace E. Thompson, presi- 
dent of Arkansas A. & M. College. 
Mrs. Yates Trotter accepted the 
charge. Mrs. Trotter is chairman of 
the Drew County Board. Special re- 
marks were given by Mrs. Karl Neal, 
executive secretary and librarian of 
the Arkansas Library Commission. 
Rev. C. D. Wood gave the dedicatory 
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prayer. The ribbon was cut by Miss 
Florence Clayton Carmichael, a niece 
of the late W. H. McQuiston, one of 
the principal donors of the building. 
Following the program, inspection of 
the library and open house was held 
until 5 o’clock. 


The building was made possible 
largely by the gifts of the late Fannie 
B. Wilson and the late W. H. McQuis- 
ton. Other contributors included the 
Monticello City Council and the Drew 
County Quorum Court. 

—Elisabeth Huey, librarian 


“LIBRARIES IN THE SOUTHWEST” 


ROM Lawrence Clark Powell, li- 

brarian of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, comes the 
invitation to attend the sixth annual 
Rockefeller Conference on the Ameri- 
can Southwest and Mexico. The con- 
ference will be held at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, on Saturday, 
April 16, 1955, with the joint sponsor- 
ship of the college and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


We quote in part from a letter to 
Miss Florene Jordan, Arkansas Li- 
brary Association president for 1954: 
“On behalf of the foundation and the 


college I am extending an invitation 
to you and your statewide colleagues 
to attend the conference. I realize 
that the expense of the trip will not 
permit a large regional attendance, 
but I also hope that your membership 
will be notified of the conference with 
the possibility that some of them 
might be planning early vacations to 
the coast. I also hope that your As- 
sociation might send an official dele- 
gate.” 


The conference will consist of three 
sessions, luncheon, afternoon and din- 
ner. Mr. Powell will preside over the 
afternoon session. 


INDEXING THE ARKANSAS GAZETTE 


HE project of indexing the Ga- 

zette has been before a special 
committee for some time. In order 
to progress with the plan, we will 
have to have thirty-one librarians 
to volunteer to index one issue of the 
Gazette each month, using a uniform 
system, and sending the index cards 
in to a central location for filing. A 
duplication of the index would then 





need to be made available to librari- 
ans desiring the index. As you can 
see, several problems need to be 
worked out, and the first one is to se- 
cure the thirty-one volunteering li- 
brarians. The information on the 
blanks below will be helpful to the 
committee in progressing with the 
plan. Please take the necessary 
few minutes to fill in the blank 
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below and send it to the Arkansas 
Library Commission. We would like 
to hear from each librarian in the 
state, and as soon as possible. 


Do you need an index to the Gazette 


in your Library? 





Will you be one of the librarians par- 


ticipating in the project? 


NEWS 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


A fifteen-minute weekly radio pro- 
gram was initiated on January 12 
under sponsorship of the Public Li- 
brary of Jonesboro and Craighead 
County. The program will be broad- 
cast on Wednesday afternoons from 
4:45 to 5:00 o’clock, from Station 
KBTM in Jonesboro. The first broad- 
cast featured a station announcer’s 
interview of the librarian, Miss Eliza- 
beth Malone. 


Springdale Public Library presents 
a regular book review evening once 
each month. Reviews are given by 
various persons in the community. 
Considerable interest and enthusiasm 
for the project has been evidenced. 


“1954 went out with a bang at the 
North Little Rock Public Library.” 
says librarian Elsie Weisenberger. 
Friday, December 31, was the busiest 
day in its eight and a half years’ his- 
tory. On that day 786 books and mag- 
azines were checked out. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


The December, 1954 issue of ORAL 
HYGIENE carries a feature on public 
libraries and their use to dentists. 
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Would you like to work on the steer- 


ing committee? 





Will you consider subscribing to the 
index at a nominal charge after it is 


duplicated? 


Signed: 








Library ‘ 


NOTES 


Judged by the editors the best article 
in the issue, the material won a $100 
prize for its author, Miss Mary D. 
Hudgins. Miss Hudgins is medical 
librarian at the Army-Navy Hospital 
in Hot Springs. A comparable article 
which she wrote to appeal to nurses 
appears in the January, 1955 issue of 
the REGISTERED NURSE. 


Mrs. Ruth Ward is the new librar- 
ian of the Army-Navy Hospital post 
library in Hot Springs. A tea honor- 
ing Mrs. Ward was given by Miss 
Mary Hudgins at her home on De- 
cember 12th. A number of out-of- 
town librarians attended. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Mary Clifton, librarian at Hot 
Springs high school, is on a leave of 
absence while recuperating from a 
recent operation. Mrs. J. M. Eastburn 
is serving as high school librarian 
during the current year. 


Miss Irene Mason, librarian of the 
Arkansas Library Commission from 
1947 to 1951, has recently accepted her 
second assignment for foreign library 
consultant service. She is being sent 
to Saigon, Indo-China, to work in 
the U. S. Information Agency Library 
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there. She was notified early in 
January, and went from her home in 
Indianapolis to Washington D.C. for 
a six-week orientation course before 
going to her assignment. She has 
been working in Indiana State Li- 
brary as a consultant since she re- 
turned from her stay as library ad- 
visor to the Thai government. 





OUR PRESIDENT SAYS 


social get- 


We need more “sectional 


togethers.” 


How about the librarians in your geo- 
graphical section getting together for a 
dutch-treat dinner, or tea, or supper? 
It’s really a wonderful idea, and has been 
tried other places with success. 

—Evelyn Simpson 


1954 MEMBERS OF THE ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
WHOSE NAMES WERE RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR LAST ISSUE: 


Beerstecher, Miss Frances, trustee, Hot 
Spring County Library, Malvern. 

Brady, R. K., Representative, Albert Whit- 
man Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

Brooks, Mrs. Walter E., Greenland. 

Buford, Miss Jessie, Lib’n, Sheridan High 
School. 

Carmichael, Miss Florence C., Lib’n, Ark. 
A. & M. College, Monticello. 

Castleberry, Miss Nelle, Lib’n, Annie 
Camp Junior High School, Jonesboro. 

Deason, Miss Myrtle, Lib’n, Greene Coun- 
ty Library, Paragould. 

Dupree, Mrs. Jeanne, Lib’n, Jacksonville 
High School. 

Eakin, Mrs. J. E., Lib’n, Des Arc High 
School. 

Garner, Mrs. Arzelle, Lib’n, Emerson High 
School 

Harris, Mrs. M. D., Lib’n, Arkadelphia 
High School. 

King, Mrs. Kenneth, Trustee, Ozarks Re- 
gional Library, Clarksville. 

Lawrence, Mrs. Herbert, Lib’n, Pangburn 
High School. 

Logue, Mrs. Bernice, Asst. Lib’n, Carnegie 
City Library, Fort Smith. 

McCartney, Mr. J. David, Supt., Elkins 
School. 


Matthews, Mrs. Don, Trustee, North Ar- 
kansas Regional Library, Yellville. 


Mattison, Miss Delia, Asst. Ref. Lib’n, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Moore, Mrs. Gertrude, Lib’n, Warren High 
School. 

Monroe, T. A., Trustee, Columbia-Lafay- 
ette Regional Library, Magnolia. 

Murphy, Mrs. Beatrice, Lib’n, Texarkana 
Junior College, Texarkana, Texas. 

Pugh, Mrs. David R., Asst. Lib’n, Southern 
State College, Magnolia. 

Purvis, Mrs. J. J., Lib’n, Poinsett County 
Library, Harrisburg. 

Shook, Mrs. V. M., Church Library Con- 
sultant, Baptist Book Store, Little Rock. 

Spikes, Mrs. Alma, Lib’n, Pocahontas High 
School. 

Terry, Mrs. David D., Trustee, Little Rock 
Public Library. 

Vick, Miss Ruby, Lib’n, Star City High 
School. 

Watson, Mrs. Lula Mae, Lib’n, Morrilton 
Schools. 

Wiles, Mrs. Callie W., Lib’n, Beebe High 
School. 

Yeoman, Mrs. Lillian, Lib’n, Arkadelphia 
Junior High School. 


Corrections 


Cummings, Miss Freida, Vilonia. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Rebecca, Teacher, Acorn 
Schools, Mena. 





